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THE ART OF PICTORIAL MOSAIC. 
By C. Harrison Townsenp | F’.| 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th March 1901. 


O treat to-night the subject of Pictorial Mosaic with the fulness and comprehensiveness 
that its importance as an adjunct to architecture and the deeply interesting nature of 
its evolutionary course suggest, would cause me to far exceed the time assigned me. | 

am to speak of an art that ministered as the willing handmaid to Christian architecture for over 
one thousand years—a true Biblia Pauperum, telling, throughout those ten centuries, the 
Church’s story in the Church’s werds-—and that claims amongst those artists who used its 
method to express their aspirations such great and illustrious names as those of Cimabue, 
Giotto, Gaddi, Ghirlandaio, Raphael, and Titian. 

An art such as this surely demands and deserves that its history should be set out at 
length, and its course throughout the ages carefully followed and recorded. Beyond, however, 
the work of M. Gerspach, who, besides being the head of the Gobelins Tapestry Works, lately 
directed the Government School of Mosaic in Paris, there is no work, I believe, dealing with 
the history and practice of Mosaic-work as a whole. There are very many books and count- 
less articles in English, French, German, and Italian treating of certain detached examples, 
but it has always seemed to me extraordinary that Gerspach’s La Mosaique, and, in England, 
the article by the late Professor Middleton, in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
should represent the only endeavours towards a general history or a comparative criticism 
of the art. I imagine it is to the fact that I have for some time been gathering material 
together to fill—so far as I ean—this lacuna, that I owe the honour of addressing you. 

| propose to-night to limit the extent of the field | have to cover by confining myself to a 
consideration of Mosaic-work from the period when Christianity claimed its aid. The early 
chapters of its history are interesting though obscure, but are little more than antiquarianism. 
The study of an art is of value to us, as architects, in proportion as it teaches us the aims of 
artists, not the facts of historians. 

The earliest examples of Christian Mosaic handed down to us are of the fourth century. 
Constantine, after his conversion to the Faith, devoted himself with passion to the provision 
of places of worship in which the now triumphant new creed could surround itself with all 
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the beauties of architecture, decoration, and ritual. His Basilica of St. Peter at Rome has 
disappeared, but there remains to us the Church of Sta. Costanza in that city, either built 
during the Emperor’s lifetime as a baptistery, or, immediately after his death, as a mausoleum 
for his two daughters, Constantia and Helena. Ciampini’s theory that this building had 
originally been a temple of Bacchus was based on the nature of the ornament, in which 
Bacchanalian subjects, such as the Vintage, Wine Treading, &c., play principal part. But 
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M. Mimtz finds what he looks upon as convincing reason for considering the mosaics as of 
Christian origin, though under strong Pagan influence. 

A fragment of mosaic, apparently of this century. found in the cemetery of S. Callisto, 
Rome, and now in the Vatiean, is interesting as being the earliest representation—-so far as 
I know of the traditional face of Christ. unknown to the West till the fourth century. 

After the martyrdom of the two sister saints, Pudentiana and Prassede, their home was 
consecrated by the Pope in the second century, and in the fourth century was largely altered 
to adapt it to the purposes of a church, when, as | believe, the very beautiful mosaic I now 
show was executed on the vault of the apse. Though much restored, its original composition 
remains unaffected. Against a blue sky in part covered with grey clouds, stand out the four 
evangelistic emblems, a soft greyish-blue in colour, while the lower portion of the vault is 
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occupied with a semicircular colonnade, behind which are seen the domes and roofs of the New 
Jerusalem. Above the whole, and rising from a bare and simple mound, stands forth the 
cross, rich in its gold and glowing gems. The regal figure of Christ in His glory—His robe 
in gold-colour with the high lights worked in gold-leaf tesserw —seated on a jewelled throne, 
wears the nimbus, as yet not in common use for even such sacred figures as His, and is giving 
to a group of eleven saints His benediction. Sta. Pudenziana places the crown of martyrdom 
on the head of St. Paul on the right, while Sta. Prassede does the like with St. Peter, on 
whose left the grey-bearded figure is probably Pudens, the senator, and father of the martyred 
Virgins. I have dwelt at length upon this beautiful mosaic picture from its interest when one 
regards it as a compendium of the early or Roman manner, untinctured by the influence 
later to be predominant—-of the Greek canons and ideals. Note here the various perspective 
planes in which the figures are placed, the individualisation expressed in their countenances, 
and the Roman type manifested by these. Clearly this is but one example of the high level 
to which mosaic art had in the fourth century attained; others there must have been to 
make this possible, and these, alas! are lost to us. 

The removal by Constantine in 330 a.p. of the seat of empire from Rome to Constan- 
tinople, and the enriching of his new capital with the noblest examples of the art of Rome, 
were to him the occasion of forming a school of artists and craftsmen whose influence 
radiated from that centre throughout his Empire. To the mosaic artist especially he 
extended his favours, and during the reign of Constantine and that of his immediate 
successors a great number of churches in the eastern part of the Empire were beautified 
by this art. I have myself not had an opportunity of seeing the work at Thessalonica, so 
glowingly described by Texier and Pullan, but that in the Church of St. George is said by 
Didron to be the most beautiful in Greece. 

The mosaics in the Baptistery of the Cathedral at Naples are also of this, the fourth 
century, which closes under the growing influence and domination of the Eastern or Byzan- 
tine ideals. Not yet, however, are the old semi-pagan methods of expression silent, and 
still to some extent the old symbols are called upon to set forth Christian formule by 
means of heathen conventions. 

It was in the early years of the fifth century (1.p. 402) that Honorius shifted the 
seat of empire to the bare marsh-lands of Ravenna, destined rapidly to become a great and 
Imperial city, yet soon to ‘‘ dwindle, peak and pine,” as the slow centuries filled its once busy 
quays with sand, and sowed its streets and market-places with weed and grass. — 'l'wenty 
years later the Empress Galla Placidia, the widow of Constantine I1., made it her seat, whence 
to administer the western portion of the Roman Empire. Ravenna owes to this lover of the 
arts three of her treasures—the Baptistery of the Orthodox, the Chapel of the Archbishop, 
and the Mausoleum of the Empress herself. 

The Baptistery, or 8. Giovanni in Fonte, is an octagonal building, two arcades—one 
above the other-- supporting a cupola formed of semi-spherical tiles. The interior of this 
dome, also octagonal, represents the Baptism of Christ in the centre, with the twelve Apostles 
in the lower ring, and below a broad frieze composed of light columns. Through these ari 
seen memorial-tombs in their early or ciborium-like form, imitative of the rock-hewn canopies 
in the catacombs. These oceur also in the magnificent mosaics in St. George's, Thessalonica. 

The central panel of the Act of Baptism gives us an instance of that ai/ introduction of 
pagan symbols in Christian subjects that | referred to above. The figure representing the 
River Jordan is a typical Roman river-god, holding the traditional and allegorical urn whence 
vushes forth the stream—a treatment to be seen in Ravenna again a century later. 

The Chapel in the Archbishop's Palace—la Cappella di S. Pier Crisologo—is a small 
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square vaulted building, of which the mosaics, and especially those of the central compart- 
ment, are very beautiful and stately. Four angels bear the sacred monogram, and below them 
appear the Four Evangelists. The medallions of the Twelve Apostles show a very distinct 
Roman type of countenance. Much of this mosaic, especially the birds, was painted over when 
[ last saw it. But even to that, perhaps, one can more easily reconcile oneself than to the later 








fate of restoration which has since, | believe, befallen it, in common with nearly every mosaic 
in Italy. The Christ over the west door is represented as beardless ; so far, the conventional 
representation of His countenance was not universally accepted as the one and orthodox type. 

The Mausoleum of Galla Placidia, or as it is sometimes called the Church of SS. 
Nazario e Celso, is a mass of very beautiful mosaic-work of this, the fifth, century. The 
dome contains a central cross and the symbols of the Four Evangelists. Above the door is 
Christ as the Bonus Pastor—a vouthful shepherd— and opposite, to symbolise the trimmph of 
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the Christian faith, He is represented (here with a beard) as committing heretical books to 
the flames. The treatment of the other arch, entirely decorative in character, introduces stags 
at a spring. The ground of this work throughout is a very deep and beautiful blue; gold is 
sparingly introduced for the cross and some of the ornaments, and the draperies, quite 
Roman in treatment, are mainly white. The work seems, with its absence of gloom yet its 
dignity of invention, its Roman forms yet its Christian thought, to form the typical example 
of the fusion of the new and the old creeds which was exhibiting itself elsewhere in Italy. 
Thus in $8. Ambrogio, Milan, the little and hardly-known chapel of S. Satiro contains a very 
interesting and unrestored mosaic, in which the drapery of St. Victor and the other saints 
is quite in the Roman manner. 

At Rome highly-important work was executed in this century. That at Sta. Sabina 
has almost disappeared, but a couple of figures remaining—the Gentile and the Jewish 
Churches—show one how great the loss is | fig. 3}. 

The mosaics on the Triumphal Arch of Sta. Maria Maggiore show the Annunciation, the 
Presentation, the Three Magi, the Dispute in the Temple, and the Massacre of the Innocents ; 
over the centre of the arch is a throne on which stands the Cross, with St. Peter and St. Paul 
on either side, and in the lower portion of the spandrels are the Blessed Cities—Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem. The twenty-nine panels still remaining of the original thirty-six above the 
nave arcade contain scenes from the Old Testament, confused, crowded, and chaotic. and 
principally dealing with the history of the Patriarchs and the Israelites in the Desert. Note- 
worthy, however, as spirited and dramatic is the panel which represents Abraham entertaining 
the three Angels—-of whom, by the by, one wears the nimbus of Divinity, according to the 
legend that included Christ as one of the three mysterious visitants. This series is really 
important amongst the early works of Byzantine art, and is the last effort for many centuries 
towards dramatic representation, before the crystallisation of pictorial art into conventional 
and traditional forms. 

Much of the mosaic-work of the Basilica of $. Paolo fuori le Mura is only interesting 
in so far as it retains for us the scheme of the original mosaics of Pope Leo I. (440-461) as 
preserved for us in their re-execution after the fire of 1823, which only spared the thirteenth- 
century mosaic on the W. front. Poletti, the architect of the rebuilt church, placed these 
mosaics in the transepts, the colossal figures of St. Peter and St. Paul occupying the back 
of the arch of Galla Placidia, and the figures of St. John Baptist and the Madonna and 
Child being above the apse. Throughout these fairly precise reminiscences of the fifth century 
we see how the earlier—the Roman—symbolism is passing away, how winged angels replace 
the little genii amongst the grape stems of Sta. Costanza, and how the simple idyll of the 
Good Shepherd gives way to scenes from the mystic Apocalyptic Vision. In the dome the 
head of the angel to the right of our Lord distinctly suggests a fragment saved from the fire. 
Opening out of the Baptistery attached to this church—an octagonal building erected by 
Constantine—-are a couple of oratories dedicated in honour of the two St. Johns, formed, it is 
said, in the pontificate of Pope St. Hilary (461-467) out of apartments in the Emperor’s 
house. Of these the Oratory of St. John the Evangelist contains a roof covered with mosaics, 
with a central figure of the Lamb of God, and on each section of the vault vases with pairs of 
birds facing them—ducks, parrots, partridges, and doves symbolically representative of water, 
fire, earth, and air respectively. 

The sixth century is rich in material for study, in both the Eastern and Western portions 
of the Empire. In the former the building of St. Sophia at Constantinople after the fire of 
533 was brought to a close by Jnstinian in 559. The gorgeous mosaics with which he tried 
to fortify the claim of his new church to being the most beautiful edifice that man had ever 
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built (“‘ Solomon,” said he, ‘‘ I have surpassed even thee’), lay, for the many centuries that 
followed the dominance of the Crescent power over the Cross, under many and concealing 
coats of whitewash. But in 1847 and 1848, during the work of cleaning and repair, after 
thirteen centuries’ neglect, for Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid, by the brothers Fossati—his Italian 
architects—an opportunity of studying the Byzantine mosaics occurred, of which Salzenburg 
reaped the benefit, and made the series of drawings of the old work that are so well-known, 
and are our only record of much that has again been concealed from our inspection. There 
seem, judging from this work, to have been a consistent scheme of decoration, a general tone 
of harmonious quiet colour, with silver largely used for the high lights, and soft green or blue 
folds in the drapery, and throughout a feeling of the antique or Roman style as it began to be 
influenced by the sterner, more rigid canons of the East. 

One is always consoling oneself for the shame and neglect under which this beautiful 
Christian church has groaned for centuries by looking forward to the day when it shall revert to 
its ancient creed and former use, and when the vestiges of its years of Mahommedan bondage 
shall be swept away, and, not least, the whitewash on its walls and vaults that now hides, as 
we fondly think, huge areas of gorgeous mosaic-work that simply wait the time of their reveal- 
ment. But some five years ago | examined the ceiling of the gallery very carefully, and |! 
think that the present whitewash serves as substitute for now absolutely vanished mosaics, 
and even with the aid of strong glasses I could see no reason for agreeing that it serves as a 
Mahommedan concealment of a Christian picture. 

The Goths, after eighty years of struggle, finally defeated by Narses in 552, Ravenna 
resumed its old importance as a great city of the Empire of the East, and a centre of light 
and leading. Early in the century the Baptistery of the Arians, or Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, was 
built in unorthodox rivalry of the Baptistery of the Orthodox—s. Giovanni in Fonte— which 
1 have already described. Like this building, already described, its decoration starts with a 
central subject setting forth the Baptism of Christ, a curiously close copy of the earlier example. 

$. Apollinare Nuovo, also built in 500 for the use of the unorthodox, and known as 
S. Martino, was converted into a Roman Catholic church in 570. It shows in the treat- 
ment of its mosaics traces of both those influences. Its nave contains a magnificent series of 
mosaics in three ranks from floor to ceiling. The upper portion consists of scenes in the life 
of Christ, somewhat small and intricate. Below these occurs the clerestory, with various 
Apostles between the windows. Finally, on the south side, above the twenty-four columns 
brought by Theodoric from Constantinople, is a magnificent procession of twenty-five saints 
with wreaths issuing from the palace of Theodoric, and approaching Christ seated on a 
richly-gemmed throne, while on the north wall a procession of twenty-two virgins and the 
Magi (these last much restored) leaves the town of Classis. In a recess on the north of the 
church appears the portrait of Justinian. 

S. Vitale, which was utilised as a model for St. Sophia, Constantinople, some five or 
six years later, was built in a.p. 526, to commemorate the spot where St. Vitalis suffered 
martyrdom. The church is octagonal, with a semicircular apse which contains a magnificent 
mosaic scheme. Christ as a youth, enthroned on an orb, dominates the semicircular vault, 
and on His right is St. Vitalis, to whom he presents a crown, and on the left Ecclesius with a 
model of the church. Below are Justinian with the Bishop Maximian and his courtiers, and 
the Empress Theodora with her ladies, both presenting offerings. We see again the two 
Holy Cities on the arch of the choir. Above are the four Evangelists, and Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, and various Old Testament subjects, including, as was so usual, an allusion to the 
Kucharistic sacrifice in the form of a representation of the feast of Melchisedek. 

For all its sadness of decay S. Apollinare in Classe, remote and deserted, away in the 
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marshy and pestilential low-lying lands, was yet, when last I visited it, a magnificent contri- 
bution to the history of the art with which we are dealing to-night. But, since then, I fea 
it may have passed, as seemed likely, under the devastating hand of the restorer, and my 
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knowledge of the effects of this process on others of the Ravenna churches, between my first 
and second visits to them, makes this a very disturbing reflection. The semidome of the 
apse contains a large cross on a blue ground with gilded stars, Moses and Elijah being at the 
sides, and below St. Apollinaris preaching to his flock. Lower are the Eucharistic subjects 
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of the sacrifices of Abel and Melchisedek. The arch of the choir has a central panel of the 
head of Christ, and on either side the Evangelistic emblems, with flocks of sheep hastening 
to Christ from the cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The Transfiguration here represented 
gives us the first instance of the representation of this subject in Christian art. 

Many other churches in Ravenna contained mosaic works, now no more, and probably 
in most instances removed by Charlemagne to Aix and elsewhere, under a grant by Pope 
Adrian I., which authorised him to remove at his will ‘‘ musiva et marmora urbis Ravenne.”’ 

Leaving Ravenna for Rome, we may easily see here, at the meeting-point of the many 
nations that, by this time, formed the Roman Empire, that we are under other influences, 
and that the dominance of the Northern races, after the accession of Theodoric in 493, had 
led to the selection of subjects appealing to, and models selected from, the strenuous and 
vigorous Northerner rather than the dreamy and ascetic Eastern. Freshness of treatment, 
but withal a kind of grim hardness in the type of countenance selected; the Roman ideal at 
base, but with an all but barbaric respect for physical strength—such are the characteristics 
of a Roman mosaic of the sixth century. Of this, for instance, we see an example in the 
Church of SS. Cosma e Damiano, of which I show a slide. Here above the arch is the 
Lamb, surrounded by the Seven Candlesticks and other Apocalyptic emblems. On the blue 
ground of the vault St. Peter and St. Paul present Cosma and Damian. 

The figure of the Pope has undergone many changes. First representing Pope Felix LV., 
it was altered in the sixteenth century to Gregory the Great, and later Alexander VII. had it 
re-executed as Felix IV., but in the style of his own period—the seventeenth century. 

Further work in Rome of the sixth century is the mosaics at §S. Lorenzo fuori le 
Mura, where a change of orientation about 1220 has resulted in those above the chancel arch 
now facing the apse and not the nave. 

The seventh-century work in Sta. Agnese fuori le Mura I illustrate by a slide. The 
mosaist has handed down to all ages his own opinion of his achicvement in a gilt inscription 
on the mosaic itself, in which he likens its beauties to that of a lovely dawn. This work 
Kiigler refers to as ‘‘on the boundary line between the earlier and later styles.’ We find a 
significant deviation from the general rule: instead of the figure of Christ is St. Agnes between 
Popes Symmachus and Honorius, the only indication of the Godhead being a hand protruding 
from the clouds to crown the saint. The heads were restored in the seventeenth century. 

The Oratory of 8. Venanzio at St. John Lateran, Rome, contains a very interesting 
composition of this date, the apse ceiling being occupied by a head of Christ, while below is 
the Virgin, with St. Paul, St. John the Evangelist, St. Venanzius, aud Pope John IV. on her 
right, and on her left St. Peter, St. John Baptist, and Pope Theodore I. 

The eighth century gives us at the Church of S. Teodoro, Rome, mosaics on the 
Tribune, where we notice that the figures of St. Peter and St. Theodore are close and literal 
copies of the work at 5S. Cosma e Damiano. 

M. Barbet de Jouey, in his Mosaiques Chrétiennes des basiliques et des églises de Rome, 
gives a full list of the works in that city that were carried out in the ninth century, to 
some of which I shall refer later. But it is necessary to contemplate these achievements and 
those at Constantinople, for instance, in the light of the great dispute of the preceding century 
as to the representation in religious subjects of the human or divine-in-human form, and the 
effect that the various rulings of the Church on the matter had exercised on Christian 
pictorial art. The fight was long and bitter between the iconoclast and his opponent. 
Suffice it to say that the edict of Leo the Isaurian, in 726, condemning the cultus of images 
and their representation as blasphemous, though confirmed by a Council in 754, raised such a 
storm amongst the faithful that it was revoked and recalled by the Council of Nicwa in 787. 
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The result of this fifty years’ angry disputation was to check Christian art, along those 
particular lines, while it lasted, but to lead to a reaction, during the following century, that 
led to the production of many great and important works 

The mosaic in the sanctuary of 8. Ambrogio, Milan, of the ninth century, has a splendid 
composition, representing, on a gold ground, Christ surrounded by saints, and the two cities 
of Milan and Tours—an allusion to the Vision of St. Ambrose, who, slumbering at Mass, 
averred, as his explanation on coming-to, that he had been, in the spirit, assisting at the funeral 
of St. Martin—no matter that his body might be in Milan. 

In Rome the ninth century also saw executed the very beautiful and interesting mosaics 
of the Church of Sta. Prassede. ‘These ornament the Cappella della Colonna, and have 
led to its being called “ I] Orto del Paradiso.’ It is approached by an archway containing 
a series of heads in mosaic —Christ, the Virgin and Child, and various saints—such as SS8. 
Paul, Pudenziana, and Zeno. The vault has a figure of Christ, supported by four angels, and 
over the side door a half-length of the mother of Pascal I., represented (being a portrait from 
life) with a square nimbus. 

The mosaics at S. Marco, Rome, are an example of the utmost Byzantine rigidity, and 
though fine in general effect are poor and stiff in detail. Those at Sta. Cecilia—arabesques 
and six portrait-heads—are also probably of this date. 

From the second quarter of the ninth century till very near the middle of the twelfth the 
art of mosaic underwent in Rome a period of absolute stagnation. But at St. Mark’s, Venice, 
there is some notable work to signalise during the tenth and eleventh centuries. I have 
emphasised more than once the adherence on the part of mosaic-workers in Rome, and 
even Ravenna, to a Roman rather than an Eastern treatment of their designs. But the work 
that the tenth century saw commenced at St. Mark’s shows us an entirely different icono- 
graphy, and a Greek or Byzantine influence manifests itself. 

The Doge Domenico Selyo commenced in 1071 his work of beautifying St. Mark’s, and 
under him the Old Testament decorations in the narthex were executed. In itself the selec- 
tion of these histories in place of Apocalyptic or symbolic subjects marks a change in aim as 
between the Roman and Byzantine schools. Of this period are some of the figures on the 
principal dome and in the sacristy. 

During the twelfth century, however, much work was done not only in Venice, but in 
Torcello, its sister-port and rival. The Evangelists and the Holy Rivers in the spandrels of 
the principal dome, the Prophets in the choir dome, and the series in the chapel of S. Zeno, 
were probably then carried out at St. Mark’s, while at Torcello a magnificent mosaic was 
placed on the apse ceiling. My slide shows the composition of this fine work-—a monumental 
figure of the Virgin—of which the dignity and solemnity are in fine contrast with the more 
elaborate work facing it. The figure of Christ in the apse of the side chapel shows the same 
strong Byzantine feeling. 

In Sicily, notwithstanding Gravina’s argument, there does not seem sufticient reason 
to admit the existence of a purely Sicilian school. It would rather seem the fact that the 
Normans, under Roger II., were obliged to call to their service Greek artists. 

In La Martonara, Palermo, occur two panels, one representing the Admiral George of 
Antioch prostrating himself before the Virgin as founder of the church, and the other, Christ 
placing a crown on the head of King Roger. 


The Cappella Palatina is clothed with a very gorgeous treatment, which comprises amongst 
smaller Old and New Testament subjects leading up to it, the figure of Christ in the apse 
ceiling, and below it the Virgin, St. Mary Magdalene, and other saints. In the dome is again a 
representation of Christ, here surrounded by the Heavenly Host, the Prophets and Evangelists. 
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The Cathedral at Cefali, also executed at this period, will serve to illustrate the 
characteristics of Sicilian work, and its affinity with that being done at the same time in 
Venice. 

Near Athens, the Monastery of Daphne offers us examples which I should ascribe to this 
date, and which I illustrate by the large facsimile of a Crucifixion lent me by Sir Tatton 
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Sykes. Much mosaic work, as yet without proper record, exists for our study in Greece, but 
I am glad to know that a work dealing fully with it is in very capable hands. Not much 
remains in the Holy Land, but in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem we see still 
a figure of Christ, and at Bethlehem, in the Church of the Nativity, portions, above the nave 
arcade, of what must have been a large and sumptuous scheme. This work, and that in the 
crypt, were executed in 1169 by a Greek artist. 

In the meantime, in the Western world, this age, so rich and fruitful in the produc- 
tion of mosaic, gave us at Rome the apse of Sta. Maria in Trastevere, and an external subject 
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representing the Virgin and Child, with, on the right, five female figures, and on the left the 
same number. Of these two are uncrowned and bear extinguished lamps, probably an error 
on the part of the artist in his representation of the Five Wise and Five Foolish Virgins. 
The apse, which I illustrate by a slide, shows Christ and the Virgin seated on a throne, with 
Pope Calixtus (receiving the benediction), St. Peter and St. Laurence, and other figures. 
The Flock is again represented, as are the Two Cities. The triumphal or chancel arch 
contains a Cross, the seven Apocalyptic candles, the Evangelistic symbols, and, on either side, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. In all this work we still feel in scheme and treatment a Roman rather 
than the Greek or Byzantine feeling evidenced in the Venetian and Sicilian work of this period. 

Sta. Francesca Romana, often ascribed to the ninth—but as De Rossi maintains of the 
twelfth —century, contains a very unusual and beautiful design. The Virgin and Child, and 
SS. John, James, Andrew, and Peter, are arranged under small semicircular arches carried 
by columns, while the summit of the vault is treated as a velarium of gorgeous colouring. 

For some reason M. Gerspach, whose chronology is not his strongest point, ascribes to 
the thirteenth century the well-known work at 8. Clemente, Rome. There is little doubt, 
however, that its date is of the earlier part of the preceding century—1112, in fact. This is 
a treatment rather apart from the usual motifs of Roman work. Above a figure of Christ on 
the Cross (the only Roman representation of this subject, by the way) appears a Hand—the 
symbol of the Almighty—holding a wreath of victory. Beside the Cross, on which are two 
white doves, stand St. John and the Virgin, within a vesica, and from its foot the Vine, that 
symbolises the Church, ‘‘ spreads like a rolling frieze over the hollow of the tribune, the 
Doctors of the Church, with many other figures, ensconced within its branches. The four 
Rivers of Paradise, with shepherds, flocks, &c. on the banks, are beneath ; and below the whole 
composition are thirteen sheep, having come from two archways which lead respectively to the 
cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, on the walls.’”” The whole of this mosaic is small, and 
miniature-like in scale. 

But in the thirteenth century under Pope Nicholas IV. a very remarkable work was 
carried out in Rome. Surviving, so far as it does, fire and earthquake and restoration, the 
great scheme at St. John Lateran, executed for Nicholas IV. by Jacopo di Torrita or Torriti, 
hands down to us at all events a reminiscence of that master’s fine design. Above, the head 
of Christ, preserved by Jacopo from an older tribune, is surrounded by cherubim. In the 
range below this the Dove descends above a cross standing on the Hill of Paradise, and, from 
the foot of the latter, stags (as at 5S. Clemente) and sheep (symbolising the faithful) drink 
from the waters of spiritual life. On the right are SS. John Baptist, John the Evangelist, 
Andrew, and a small figure of St. Anthony; on the left the Virgin (Nicholas IY. at her feet), 


with St. Peter and St. Paul. This design is signed by Jacopo, and by his assistant Camerino; 


the Apostles between the windows being executed by the latter, who has, indeed, represented 
below them himself and Fra Jacopo. 

According to Vasari, Andrea Tafi, on being commissioned by the Signory to decorate 
with mosaics the Baptistery in Florence, had to send to Venice for a mosaist, one Apollonius, 
presumably a Greek, to help himself and Gaddo Gaddi in the practical side of the work—the 
preparation of the smalto, or glass, and the cement. The expert, however, was not very 
successful as regards the latter material ; indeed, some fifty years later, Agnolo Gaddi and 
Lippo Lippi were called in to re-execute much of the work that had become detached from 
the wall. Within the last three or four years it has been—restored. I had an opportunity 
of closely examining it during this unhappy process, and was astonished to find how large a 
proportion of this dome was distemper-colour in imitation of the mosaic. 

The S. Miniato apse is so restored as to be no longer useful as a document. At Pisa, 
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Andrea Tati, Gaddo Gaddi and Giacomo di Turrita were associated in treating the apse of the 
Cathedral with mosaic decoration, finished some twenty years later than Cimabue’s work 
here, which it is somewhat difficult to separate from theirs. 

Meanwhile at Venice much energy was shown in the prosecution of the mosaic scheme 
for St. Mark’s. After the taking of Constantinople by the Venetians in 1204, the work on the 
facade and in the atrium was proceeded with, the former being completed before 1275, the 
latter somewhat later. Of the five lunettes over the entrances from the Piazza only one 
remains to us of this date—though I must add, sadly enough, that, as I saw it last, it had 
not long emerged from behind the restorer’s screen. We are able to find very admirable 
records of what the other panels must have been from Gentile Bellini’s picture, painted 
in 1496, in the Accademia, Venice. ‘This—a Procession in the Piazza of St. Mark— 
preserves a clear record of the rest of the thirteenth-century subjects dealing with the legend 
of the Finding of the Body of St. Mark. 

A further and important instalment of the work at St. Mark’s was executed under the 
Doge Andrea Dandolo in the following century (1343-1354), when the Chapel of 5. Isidore 
was decorated with the series of subjects based on the life of that saint; and the Baptistery 
with others dealing principally with the rite of Baptism, which | illustrate by a slide. 

At Torcello the school of mosaic work showed a pronounced difference of aim and style 
from that of the same period in Venice. In this more Byzantine manner was executed the 
strange composition on the west wall of the Cathedral, and, as very usual for such a situation, 
the subject was the Last Judgment, here treated with a verve and individuality that make 
it one of the most interesting of mosaics. It is more probably of the fourteenth century 
than of the twelfth, to which Gerspach assigns it. 

The Greek workers in mosaic had now become widely spread over the north of Italy. We 
have seen them at work at Florence, while in this century Vicino completed at Pisa the scheme 
begun by his master Gaddo Gaddi, and at Siena as well as at Orvieto the cathedrals were 
decorated by external mosaics. From the last-named church the Victoria and Albert Museum 
secured one of the panels a few years ago. 

tome saw two important works achieved in the fourteenth century, of which, perhaps, 
the principal was the completion of the fine work in the apse of Sta. Maria Maggiore, com- 
menced by Jacopo di Torriti quite in the last years of the thirteenth, and of the panels 
below it, executed by Gaddo Gaddi. The apse ceiling composition consists of Christ and the 
Virgin on a throne, the latter having a crown placed on her head [{fig. 8]. At the sides are 
SS. Francis, Paul, Peter, and other saints, with Pope Nicholas LV. and Cardinal Colonna 
as smaller figures on their knees. The series below, by Gaddo Gaddi, represent the 
Annunciation, Nativity, Adoration, Presentation, and in the centre the Death of the Virgin. 
The facade of this church contains in the loggia the mosaics of Rusuti, an otherwise 
unknown master, of which the principal figure in the upper stage is that of Christ in Glory. 
In the charming subjects of the Dream of Liberius and the Miraculous Fall of Snow, Rusuti 
had, so Vasari tells us, much of Gaddo Gaddi’s assistance. 

In the fifteenth century we have not much to chronicle save in Venice. In Florence 
Baldovinetti executed one of the over-door spaces at the Baptistery, and his pupil and 
Michael Angelo’s master, Domenico Ghirlandaio, commenced in the Cathedral the decoration 
of the chapel of 8. Zenobio. It is of his Annunciation, executed over one of the side doors, 
that Vasari speaks so enthusiastically, and quotes Ghirlandaio’s own opinion of this art, when 
he declared it to be ‘ La vera pittura per l’eternita.”’ 

But the really important work of the fifteenth century occurs in the Chapel of the Mascoli 
in St. Mark’s, Venice. These represent the principal legends of the Virgin, and in composition, 
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colour, and execution are alike admirable. We see no immature and crude drawing and 
design as in the past; no fatal attempts to rival the painter, such as was too soon to bring 
about the decay and eventual death of the mosaic art, are here. The whole treatment is 
conventional, but the conventionalism—not of ignorance but of restraint, and it breathes 
throughout the thoughtful care of the mosaist to keep his work within the limits that his 
material and technique demanded. 

It is with these panels that one approaches, if one has not already touched, the end of 
the art of mosaic-work, and it is from this point that one sees the mosaist—designer and 
executant in one—make room, to the ultimate destruction of his art, for the painter who 
valled to his aid the ‘“ dull mechanic” hand of a workman to represent, servilely, oil-painted 
pictures by means of cubes of glass. An art of which the merit is in so great degree its 
technique, method, and material could not survive the attempt to suppress and conceal these, 
nor hope to live if dependent for existence on its closeness of imitation to another and distinct 
form of artistic expression. 

Even the greatest names cannot sanction such a departure from the right; even Titian’s 
fame does not prevent his “ St. Mark * being anything but a magnificent tow de force, in which 
some mechanic repeats for him in mosaic what he himself had said—and better—with the brush. 

And the state of design rapidly became worse and worse. The seventeenth century saw 
such a composition as I show by this slide accepted and praised, though it transgresses in its 
realism, its exaggerated movement, its rendering of accidentals, all the rules and all the canons 
that should regulate mosaic-work. 

The eighteenth century finds the work sunk to the same low depth, though with a sickly 
sentimentality all its own, as the central entrance of St. Mark’s shows us. 

Bad as these last examples are, however, it was reserved for the mosaists of the 
nineteenth century to strike the worse note of imitation, and not only to execute indifferent 
mosaics, but to falsify the history of the Church as recorded by and on its walls, by treating 
their mosaic designs as pseudo thirteenth-century work. At all events the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century workers spoke in their mosaics in the language of their day; they did 
not affect the phraseology of a long-past time. 

The modern work at St. Peter’s, Rome, has little more to be said for it. Who can do 
more than regret having to read in the long list of these mosaics the entry of such subjects 
as ‘Saint Catherine, a/ter Murillo” ; ‘* Christ—a Byzantine design, by Sig. Poggesi”’ ; “ Two 
figures, in the Pompeian style, designed by Baron Camuccini” ? 

Giving twelve of his pages to the modern manifestations of mosaic art in his own France, 
M. Gerspach disposes of those of England in twenty-eight lines. But then, even he can 
make out but a poor case for that supériorité reconnue de la France in this matter, which he 
claims for her. Based as the Government school, over which he once presided, avowedly was, on 
the latter methods and ideals ; training his pupils, as he told me was his rule when I visited 
him in Paris, to take Raphael’s Chigi library work as their starting-point, one does not in the 
interests of this beautiful art regret the disappearance of his Government studio. 

And England, in the meantime, with the dread of the taxpayer holding back her 
Government’s hand from State support of a Mosaic school, has not been, all the same, inactive 
and unproductive. She has much to show as the work of the last few years. I do not say (in 
fact, | imagine there are few interested in this special matter who can say) that some of the largest 
of our later English works are successes. Nor do I deny that they show us the artist unwilling 
to suppress, as the loyal mosaist should, many of those artistic attributes of which, under other 
circumstances, he might have a right to be proud. I do, however, maintain that it would 
have been difficult—nay, impossible—to find in either France or Italy an artist who would 
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have executed the work I have in my mind without falling still more egregiously into those 
errors which the great work of the past indicates as present in this particular English work. 

With further reference to English modern mosaics | will venture to illustrate, by slides, 
two designs, for which I have to thank Mr. Anning Bell and Mr. Walter Crane [see 
headpiece p. 221, and fig. 9 below|. These artists have helped me to realise on two of my 
buildings my strongly-felt wish to enlist the aid of design and colour, and, above all, thought, 
to render London facades less monotonously grey, and more full of thought and interest. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO MR. TOWNSEND'S PAPER. 


LANTERN SLIDES, 


Century. Century, 
IV. Sta. Costanza, Rome. Vault of Ambulatory. X. St. Mark’s, Venice. Interior. Panel over W. 
, Sta. Pudenziana, Rome. Apse ceiling. entrance. 
V._$. Giovanni in Fonte, Ravenna. General view. XI ” . Justice from principal dome. 
e - - Dome is . vs Figure of Virgin from prin 
Tomb of Galla Placidia, Ravenna. cipal dome. 
; Bonus Pastor. NXIf. La Martonara, Palermo. Christ crowning King 
oa e : Christ burning Roger. 
books of heresy. _ Cathedral, Cefali. Apse ceiling. 
Sta. Sabina, Rome. Figure of the Jewish Church. ‘ me A Various saints. 
ws S. Paolo fuori le Mura, Rome. Tribune sr Sta. Maria in Trastevere, Rome. Apse ceiling. 
VI. §. Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna. Procession of , %. Clemente, Rome. Apse and tribune. 
Saints. NIL. S. Giovanni in Laterano. Apse. 
Procession of S St. Mark’s, Venice. Vestibule: Story of Jacob and 
Virgins. Benjamin. 
- es $s Head of Justinian. - . : = The Flood. 
S. Vitale, Ravenna. Apse ceiling. ; ° e ss The Creation. 
Theodora and her court. 7 oa Pe The north-west entrance. 
_ ; Head of Theodora Cathedral, Torcello. West wall: Last Judgment 
S. Apollinare in Classe, Ravenn Feast o (upper part). 
Melchisedek. ‘3 - Se “ Last Judgment 
” SS. Cosma e Damiano, Rome. Tribune. (lower part). 
VII. Sta. Agnese, Rome. Apse. XIV. Sta. Maria Maggiore, Rome. Apse. 
St. John Lateran, Rome, Oratory of S. Venanzio. XV. St. Mark’s, Venice. Chapel of the Mascoli. 
General view. XVI. os Titian’s St. Mark. 
IX. Sta. Prassede, Rome. Vault of Cappella della XVII. = “s Western bay of roof. 
Colonna. XVIII. 5s 2 Facade: Arch over central 
_ Re is Apse and Tribune. entrance. 
Ze 7 rm Saints Paul, Pudenziana, lvieze : Horniman’s Museum. Mr. R. Anning Bell’s design. 
and Zeno. Frieze: Whitechapel Art Gallery. Mr. Walter Crane’s design. 
In addition to the foregoing the walls were hung with a series of paintings representing various examples of ancient , 


Mosaic-work, kindly lent for the occasion by the authorities of South Kensington Museum, together with a numerous 
collection of photographs belonging to the author 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. HARRISON TOWNSEND’S PAPER. 


The President, Mr. Winturam Emerson, in the Chair. 


Mr. WALTER CRANE, who was called on 
by the President, said he was happy to move a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Townsend for his very 
admirable and interesting historical account of 
the Art of Mosaic. The comprehensive way in 
which he had expressed himself within the limits 
of the Paper was no small part of the skill, and 
no small part of the difficulty, of such a task. 
With regard to the title ‘‘ The Art of Pictorial 
Mosaic,” he would only say, judging from the 
illustrations, that, in most cases, the mosaics 
which were most decorative were perhaps the 
least pictorial. While in the progression of the 
centuries, at least up to the fourteenth, one was 
aware of an improved drawing, and a beauty of 
line as far as the human figure was concerned, 
one was conscious of a certain loss in the vigour 
and comparative rudeness of the Roman and 
Byzantine examples, wherein there seemed to be a 
feeling for pattern as distinct from picture. The 
mosaic which appeared to him as the most 
decorative and the most beautiful as to pattern 
was the Procession of Virgins (from §. Apollinare 
Nuovo), which consisted of a series of repetitions 
and gave the effect of an exceedingly handsome 
pattern, and, as Mr. 'lownsend’s notes on its 
colour showed, made also a beautiful piece of archi- 
tectural and mural decoration. There was a saying 
attributed to William Morris that ‘“‘ Mosaic was 
like beer—a little of it was no good!” In view 
of some modern experiments in mosaic, one felt 
that to be true; it was no good putting little 
snippets and panels in a building and calling it 
decoration. For mosaic to take its place as a 
noble decoration, some sacrifice was required on 
the part of the architect. He would please the 
mosaic designer if he just constructed, say, a 
plain brick vaulted building and left it alone. 
It was very seldom that the decorator could secure 
such a clear field; but mosaic was an art in 
which the stage must be clear if full justice was 
to be done to it. In one of the examples, that 
of the Chapel of the Mascoli, St. Mark’s, Venice, 
Mr. Townsend referred to the work as indicating 
a treatment which he considered reached about 
the limits in the pictorial direction, and he spoke 
of the restraint of the designer. It seemed to 
him, however, that the mosaic designer of that 
period worked on precisely the same lines as the 
painter, and there was no struggle between them ; 
the mosaic designer introduced perspective and 
a considerable amount of background for his 
pictures, just as the painter would have done, and 
there was no necessity for any difference between 
the two. In these days a man has to separate 
himself from all the things that a contemporary 
painter is doing, as a rule, and to cast himself, 
as it were, into a totally different world, not 


necessarily the antique world; but, to satisfy the 
architectural necessities, he has to restrain the 
decorative work and to sacrifice a great deal of 
what is popular and current in the pictorial art 
of his day. That kind of struggle and that kind 
of difference did not exist in the times when 
mosaic flourished as a decorative or pictorial 
work. He very heartily echoed the wish which 
Mr. Townsend expressed, that more decoration 
might appear, especially in London, a city, parts 
of which at least, might be very much gilded 
inside, but which showed very little gold outside. 
He hoped that the glorious vision might one day 
be realised, of London decorated with mural 
design and colour (instead of posters), when mosaic 
would take its place on the exterior walls, und give 
opportunities to designers to do justice to that 
beautiful art. 

Mr. R. ANNING BELL, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, expressed his amazement at the 
analytical power shown by Mr. Townsend in 
separating the centuries. He had seen most of 
the mosaics referred to, but his mind was quite 
confused as to their dates; he had always looked 
at them from the craftsman’s point of view, not 
from the historical standpoint. Viewed histori- 
cally, it appeared that the Art of Mosaic, as 
shown by the earlier Roman examples, was taken 
originally from painting, and the earlier work 
showed less appreciation of mosaic in its proper 
treatment than did that of the middle period. 
After the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
mosaists seemed to be carried away again by the 
idea of painting. In the middle period there 
Was not any painting. In the third century, 
the Roman work showed that the mosaists were 
men brought up as painters, and they carried the 
same idea of art into mosaic as they had in their 
painting. That was carried on by their pupils 
for some little time, but gradually mosaic domi- 
nated, and in the period when there was no paint- 
ing to call painting—in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries—mosaic was found at its very 
best. When painting became prominent again, 
as it did in the fifteenth century, mosaic began 
to deteriorate. One very fine piece of work 
Mr. Townsend had not mentioned—viz. the little 
piece of mosaic in a tomb in San Zanipolo in 
Venice, the tomb of a Doge. Itisin the chapel, to 
the left of the choir, and is a most beautiful piece 
of work, representing the Crucifixion, which shows 
how good mosaic can be. The tesser are small, 
the work extremely well drawn, and thoroughly 
simple and mosaic in treatment. It belongs 
to the late fourteenth or early fifteenth century. 
It was the best piece of late work he knew, and 
very much better than those in St. Mark’s shown 
by Mr. Townsend. As to the technique, there 
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was a great deal left to be done which the old 
masters did not quite touch in theirday. He had 
seen, he believed, all the Italian and Sicilian work, 
and some little of that done in Kgypt—not pic- 
torial, but good work, and charmingly designed. 
They did not appear ever to have considered 
the value to be got from the difference in the size 
of the tesserw and the difference in size of the 
interstices. Much value could be got by varying 
the interstices, placing them further apart, and 
making the tesserw large or small. One could 
get the emphasis on a piece of work like a face by 
putting the tesserw quite close and making the 
particular feature a solid mass with the surround- 
ings rather looser. In that way attention was 
drawn to the part which was a solid mass, and 
quality could be got by making the other bits 
trees or drapery, &c.—-vary with the looseness of 
the tessere. Such features of the work could 
also be made to vary by the size of the tessera 
thus they had two methods of getting variety, 
but the tessere must not be made big. 
He had tried big tesserw, but they looked lke 
tiles, and the effect was most unpleasant. For 
exterior work they could afford to have the 
tesseree larger than for interior work. In interior 
work mystery was the essential beauty of mosaic, 
whereas for exterior work they could not get 
mystery, and they should not strive for it. In 
doing the work inside a low light was wanted, at 
least a vague and not a direct light—a side light 
which softened it; and as many lights as y;ossible 
not one. The best churches designed for 
mosaic that he knew were St. Mark’s, Venice, 
and the Cappella Palatina at Palermo. Each of 
these had the lights low in the dome; but in an 
ordinary church with nave and transepts it was 
not quite so effective in getting the colour, as 
in Monreale, though the mosaics there were of 
the finest. This applied, perhaps, mostly to 
gold, and in gold mosaic work (and the old work 
was mostly gold mosaic), in order to show its 
beauty to the greatest extent a curved surface 
was needed, such as over domes ; but on the flat it 
was not quite so successful, and one always felt 
that the whites, the greens, and blues tell as of 
greater value than the gold itself. He thought, 


from the workmen's point of view, in the case 
of the old work, one must look at it and see 
if one likes it: they experimented, as we do, and 
they tried lots of things. He had seen them try 


red and gold and yellow and gold; the red 
times came off. but yellow never does. 

and gold were like white and silver 
out the other. As to placing th 
thought they could not make their satis 
factory without placing them from the front on 


to the wall; they could not do the thing on 


solme- 
Yellow 
knocks 
tesseriv, he 
work 


each 


bits of paper face downward, as had often been 
done recently. At 
a fine design 


St. John Lateran there was 
a splendid thing in the old days 
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but now it was horrible, and one could not stand it: 
it was an instance as to how bad execution could 
absolutely spoil good design. On the other hand, 
the accidentals can be overdone in the placing of 
the tesserwe. In some modern works it had been 
carried rather far, and the work presented too 
many little angles of the bits of glass, with the 
result that the effect of the masses of colour was 
lost. There should be moderation in all things, 
even in broken colour. Another point is that the 
colours carry rather differently : the colours them- 
selves seem to tell differently, from the spectatoz’s 
point of view, from what one would expect from a 
closer view, and they tell differently also according 
to the different make of the glass itself. The 
artist buys a lot of glass stuff to use for his mosaic, 
and he finds that owing to its texture some 
of it will carry the colour further than other bits, 
so that he must look to that himself. The man 
who executes the work will try to match the 
artist’s cartoon as far as a piece of transparent 
glass can match a piece of water-colour—which is 
very slightly ; but when one gets 50, 70, or 100 
pieces, some will carry further than others. Some 
glasses hold the lght more; some are more 
opaque ; some, being transparent, hold a shadow 
from the piece above ; and, apart from the texture 
of the glass, the colours themselves carry very 
differently. The blues act rather faintly, and one 
needs to use blue which looks very strong close 
to, while on the other hand red carries fairly 
well. Yellow generally, he thought, was poor: 
he had not used very much yellow, and so could 
not be decided about this. The pale sort of flesh 
colours with a little yellow in them are practically 
neutrals, and they tell as neutrals a little way 
off. He had never worked with gold; it was 
obviously quite a different thing from working 
with other colours. In outside work gold was 
seldom a even in the old work that 
he had seen the gold did not suit the outside 
the remaining half dome at St. Mark’s excepted ; 
but the effect of a half dome is_ practically 
that of an interior, as the light is reflected 
from below: it wants mystery and a vague 
soft glow to make it look at all well. In 
the case of gold mosaic the best result in the 
work is got by using cool colours, and that seems 
quite natural. If there is a large mass of gold it 
dominates everything as a warm colour, and what 
is wanted with it is a cool colour. He found 
that, doing work without gold, he wanted warmer 
neutrals. 

Mr. T. R. SPENCE said that Mr. Townsend had 
shown some magnificent examples of mosaic work ; 
but he should like to mention a dome in the shrine 
of Oinar which, as a piece of decorative mosaic, 
seemed to him the finest thing he had ever seen. 
It was treated entirely with ornament. It was a 
very difficult matter to treat a dome with figures, 
to weave into the work anything in the nature of 
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a story. If figures were introduced they should 
be worked into the ornament, and the whole 
treated from the decorative point of view. He 
agreed with Mr. Bell that gold should always be 
used in the interior, because a much greater tone 
resulted trom the variety of the light and shade. 

Mr. J. D. CRACE | /7/.4.] said he should like to 
add his quota of thanks to Mr. Townsend for his 
excellent Paper, which had been most interesting 
from the historical point of view. To touch ona 
technical point, in the use of gold grounds the 
older mosaists had recognised the great importance 
of carrying the gold into the subject—not contin- 
ing the gold entirely to the ground, but allowing 
it to wander through the drapery of the figures. 
Only in that way could the figures be saved from 
becoming too detached from the ground itself. It 
must have struck everyone in looking at the re- 
presentations on the screen that there was an 
entire absence of mouldings ; one could not indeed 
be too much impressed with the fact that mould- 
ings and mosaic did not go together, and that the 
mosaic treatment must be kept distinct from what 
one might call architectural expression in the 
more delicate sense. Irom that point of view it 
was fair to deprecate the use of mosaic in little 
patches, as had occurred only too frequently in 
this country during the last thirty years, especially 
in little patches on the level of the eye, a treat- 
ment which mosaic was absolutely wntitted for. 
If it was opposite the light one saw the glare of 
the gold and nothing else, and if it was against 
the light one saw practically no subject at all. The 
earlier wall examples were very few, and Mr. Town- 
send had not referred to those, for instance, from 
Pompeii, where there were one or two instances. 
Mosaic decorations must have been in general 
use very early in the time of imperial Rome. 
Pliny says that pavements of mosaic, “ litho- 
strata ’’’ (of small tesserie), were “ first introduced 
in the time of Sylla, in the Temple of Fortune at 
Prieneste ’’ (circa 80 b.c.).* ‘* Since his time,’’ he 
continues, “ they have leapt from the floors to the 
vaulted roofs of our houses, and are now made of 
ylass.’’ The history of mosaic seems to be nearly 
continuous from that time, and the mechanical 
treatment to have varied extraordinarily little, 
considering the variations in many details of the 
history of art. 

CotonEL LENOX PRENDERGAST (/7/.A. 
considered the Paper one of the most interesting 
they had ever had. It was a most careful ex 
position of the history of a subject of which they 
knew very little, and he confessed himself to be 
in the position of asking for the next stage. They 
wanted to know something more of the technique 


It will be remembered that there exists at Palestrina 
(Preneste), in the Villa Barberini, a very remarkable 
mosaic pavement, with Nile landscapes and figures in 
Egyptian and Greek costumes, which was found on the 
spot.—J. D. C. 
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of the subject. The popular notion of mosaic 
decoration seemed to be that an archaic treat 
ment of the subject depicted was inevitable, 
whereas during 2,000 years architects have made 
use of this method of decoration, and to no 
period is it a stranger. The method, however, of 
execution differs materially, and it would be of 
the highest interest, for instance, to demonstrate 
the difference between that adopted in the Chapel 
of St. Isidore at St. Mark’s, Venice, at so fine a 
period of Italian art, and the more archaic treat- 
ment of an earlier date. In the Chapel of St. 
Isidore the tesserze are of very small size, and 
apparently devoid of the rough edges of the work 
done in imitation of the Byzantine version of this 
form of decoration, and in this respect would be 
specially serviceable for buildings situated in the 
sooty atmosphere of our own Metropolis. The 
matter is of considerable interest at this time, 
when the shell of a vast building erected specially 
as a field for mosaic decoration is approaching 
completion, namely, the new Cathedral at West- 
minster. Had he still the honour of a seat at the 
Literature Committee, he would certainly propose 
that it should make arrangements for a Paper on 
the natural sequel of the valuable lecture just 
delivered. 

THe PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks, 
remarked that he alsoshould like to hear something 
more of the technique of the art—as to what advan 
tages there were in the different positions, in the 
different sorts of outlines, and the different classes 
of mosaic, of which specimens had been exhibited ; 
as to what advantages there were in shading, or in 
broad masses of colour; as to whether colour 
should be shaded with colour or with brown or 
otherwise, and also as to the advantages of the 
different methods of arranging the tesserw, whether 
in rapges or at random, and similar technical 
points. He should be very happy to propose that 
next Session they should devote a special evening 
to a discussion of the technical side of the art. 

Mr. HARRISON TOWNSEND, in respond- 
ing to the vote of thanks, said he might have 
prefaced his Paper with any number of apologies, 
and the principal one would have been that he 
saw exactly the difficulty which had presented 
itself to the minds of some of the speakers that 
evening. He might either have treated his subject 
historically or from the technical point of view, both 
extremely interesting, but both requiring at least 
an evening each for adequate treatment. He 
foresaw that the meeting would end in some such 
good intention and some such state of conversion 
as had taken place. He thought the suggestion 
made by Colonel Prendergast and echoed by the 
President was a most admirable one, and he 
hoped an evening would be arranged for thx 
practical consideration of the subject, which had 
been prefaced by what he had been able to say 
that evening as to the historical part of it. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Royal Patronage and Gold Medal. 

General Sir Dighton Probyn, V.C., Keeper of 
His Majesty’s Privy Purse, sends the following 
reply to « letter addressed to him by the President 
on the subject of His Majesty’s Patronage of the 
Institute and the Royal Gold Medal for the pro- 
motion of architecture : 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, S. 

Sir,—I have laid before the King your letter of 
the 18th instant, and I am now commanded, in 
reply, to inform you that His Majesty is happy to 
grant a continuance of his patronage to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

[ am also commanded to state that the King 
will be glad to offer, as was done by Her lamented 
Majesty for so many years, an annual Gold Medal 
to the Institute.—-Yours faithfully, 

D. M. Propyy, General, 
Neen f ] ] ( 


S.W., 15 March 1901. 


AW 
The President Royal Instit 


This gratifying intelligence was announced by 
the President at last Monday’s meeting, and was 
greeted by the assembly with warm applause. 

As previously stated, the Council have decided 
not to apply for the Medal this present year, and 
consequently the usual nomination will not take 
place. 


Building By-laws in Rural Districts. 


A deputation appointed by the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects waited on 
Mr. Grant Lawson, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, on Tuesday the 
12th inst., to lay before him the views of the 
Institute on the question of administration of 
building by-laws in rural districts, which had 
already been expressed to the Local Government 
Board in October 1899, when Mr. T. W. Russell 
received the representatives of the Institute.’ 

The deputation consisted of the following 
gentlemen :—Mr. W. M. Fawcett (Past Vice 
President), Professor jie Roger Smith a F Mr. 
Lacy W. Ridge [/’.), Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood {F’., 


For the report of the Committee see Journan R.LB.A., 
Vol. L., pp. 449 e¢ seq. 
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Mr. E. Guy Dawber [4.], and Mr. W. J. Locke, 
Secretary. 

The points submitted to Mr. Grant Lawson 
had been summarised as follows: 


1. That there has been of late a great increase of 
interference by public bodies and their officials with 
buildings in country places. 

2. That this has arisen from the Local Government 
Board having permitted, and in fact encouraged, * rural} 
tuthorities ” to take to themselves * urban powers.” 

3. That such an assumption of powers by a local 
authority is an unnecessary and vexatious infringement 
of the liberty of the individual subject. 

{. That it is undesirable, except perhaps in public 
buildings, that local authorities should relieve private 
persons from their responsibility for the soundness and 
ufticieney of their building construction. 

5. That there is no desire on the part of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to limit the application of 
such by-laws as are strictly sanitary in their object. 

6. That there is no objection to by-laws as to the width 
of streets being generally applicable, as they would remain 
inoperative while a district remained rural. 

7. That a complete and efticient by-law as to party-walls 

vuld sufficiently protect each individual from the danger 
of tire from his neighbour's premises in country places, in 
incrowded districts, and wherever streets are laid out with 
the width and spaces required by the by-laws. 

8. That in such places the minute requirements of the 
by-laws against fire, founded as they are on the legislation 
originally passed for overcrowded London after the Great 
live, are unnecessary and vexatious. They are frequently 
rendered grotesque by the erection of large structures in 
wood under the form of balconies and verandahs. 

. That the local authorities are practically dependent 
on the Local Government Boxrd for assistance and 
direction in framing by-laws. 

10. That the scheme of the R.I.B.A. is that the Local 
Government Board should arrange their Model By-laws in 
(livisions, and sanction in each district only such as are 
really needed therein, and so protect the public from 
vexatious interference in building. 

11. That this is a matter to be met wholly by 


administration within the Board, and does not require 
] 


gislation 

RIBA. Suggestions for Legislation. 
1. That the system for dealing with party-walls by the 
appomtment of three surveyors as re-enacted in the 
London Building Act 1894 has proved suecesstul during 
a long period. 

Chat it is desirable that it should be extended to the 
growing suburbs around the districts of the London County 
Council, to such towns as are without special legislation 
on the subject, and to England and Wales generally. 

2. That it would be desirable to establish a tribunal of 
appeal in connection with the Local Government Board 
for settling differences which arise as to the meaning of 
by-laws and building regulations. 

That to be of value the tribunal must act with speed 
and have technical knowledge. 


Mr. Grant Lawson, replying to arguments in 
support of the above points, said that both the 
President of the Local Government Board and 
himself were agreed that evils did exist in the 
present system of administration of building 
by-laws, and that there should be a difference in 
the codification of by-laws for rural and _ for 
urban districts. The proposals of the Royal 
Institute had received careful consideration, and 
since the appointment of Mr. Walter Long and 
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himself efforts had been made as far as possible 
to adopt them. Mr. Lawson first desired to point 
out that it was not the function of the Local 
Government Board to take the initiative in the 
question of district by-laws; the Board only 
approved by-laws submitted to them by local 
authorities. It was not in the power of the 
Board to compel a local authority to adopt any 
particular set of by-laws. As regards encouraging 
local bodies to take ‘urban powers,” the Board 
only did so in cases where very insanitary condi- 
tions rendered such a course desirable. With 
regard to meeting the views of the Institute, the 
Board had drawn up a set of proposed Model 
By-laws for Rural District Councils, on which he 
invited the opinion of the Institute. 
by-laws were scheduled as follows : 


These 


(a) Interpretation of terms. 

(b) Exempted buildings. 

(c) Structure of walls and foundations of new buildings 
for purposes of health. With respect to the sufticiency of 
the space about buildings to secure a free circulation of 
air, and with respect to the ventilation of buildings. 

(d) With respect to the drainage of buildings. 

(ec) With respect to water-closets in connection with 
buildings, and with respect to the keeping of water-closets 
supplied with sufficient water for flushing. 

(f) With respect to earth-closets and privies in connec- 
tion with buildings. 

(q) With respect to ashpits in connection with buildings. 

(kh) With respect to connection with 
buildings. 

(i) With respect to the closing of buildings or parts of 
buildings unfit for human habitation and to the prohibi- 
tion of their use for such habitation. 

(j) As to the giving of notice; as to the deposit of 
plans and sections by persons intending to construct 
buildings ; and as to inspection by the Council. 

(k) Penalties. 

(l) As to the power of the Council to remove, alter, or 
pull down any work begun or done in contravention of the 
by-laws. 

(m) Repeal of by-laws. 


cesspools in 


Mr. Grant Lawson pointed out that these pro- 
posed by-laws were mainly sanitary in their 
application, and that regulations as to materials 
and structural details were omitted. 

With regard to the request of the Institute for 
an extension by legislative means of the party- 
wall system in London to all districts in England 
and Wales where no special legislation existed, 
Mr. Lawson said that he could not promise any 
action this summer, but he would add the subject 
to the list of Bills which the Local Government 
Board hoped to introduce at some period during 
the coutinuance of the present Government. 

The deputation having thanked Mr. Lawson 
for the courteous action of the Local Government 
Board in submitting the draft Model By-laws for 
the consideration of the Institute, and also for the 
sympathetic manner in which he had received 
them, then withdrew. 

The questions are now before the original 
Committee of 1899, who are preparing a report to 
the Council. 
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Day Classes at the Architectural Association. 

The scheme for the establishment of day classes 
in architecture at the Architectural Association, 
details of which were given in the last number of 
the JourNaAL [p. 211], was considered at a special 
meeting of the Association held on the Sth inst., 
and unanimously agreed to. The following are 
a few extracts from the address delivered by 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., in moving the adoption 
of the scheme :— 

I'he question to be considered was whether under the 
present system, or want of system, a young man entering 
the profession had sufficient opportunities for properly 
learning his calling... . / A young man could enter eithet 
as articled pupil to an architect, or as a paid assistant in 
an office where he might pick up what knowledge he could, 
vradually working himself into a position where he could 
obtain work for himself. Was that sufficient ? .... A pupil 
went into an office and was set to work drawing the Orders 
and learning the elementary problems of construction, 
inixing up those pursuits with a certain amount of offic 
work, at first largely consisting of tracing. Now, the idea 
which occurred to the committee which had gone into this 
question of day classes, and certainly the idea which pre- 
sented itself to his mind, was whether drawing of Orders 
and the acquiring of knowledge of elementary problems of 
construction—strains and stresses, the weights that various 
materials could carry, and such general elementary matters 

could not be better taught elsewhere than in the oftice 
at all events, for the first year or two of a young man’s 
Judging trom his own experience, both as a pupil 
and as one who had had pupils, he was inclined to think 
that the acquisition of such elementary knowledge could 
best be started under the direction of an instructor in some 
such classes as those proposed, rather than in the more or 
less haphazard, fragmentary way in which it was now ac- 
quired. If pupils went through a year or two of such a 
course, they would enter an oflice better prepared to learn 
what they required to know than if they went into the 
oftice straight away. ‘To be quite candid in the matter, h« 
must confess that he had had one uncertainty in regard to 
these proposals. It occurred to him several times that a 
young man, in going through a of one or two 
years in the Association (especially in the 
case of a two years’ course), might by chance think 
that at the end of that course he was a perfectly 
fledged architect, or fit to go to some office as an 
assistant, or even start in practice himself. In regard 
to this fear he wrote to Professor Simpson, who had 
been carrying on at Liverpool classes of this sort for 
some time, asking him for his experiences; and in the 
course of his reply Professor Simpson said that there was 
not the slightest danger of men, after a short course of 
systematic training, thinking they could dispense with 
practical experience in an office. ‘ ! hold,’ continued the 
Professor, ‘ that the system I have started here is superion 
to the American or French system, because it does not 
carry this theoretical and liberal teaching beyond a certain 
point, and obliges the student to supplement it by a 
further term of years in an office.” .... The success 
of the scheme would depend, Mr. Webb thought, to some 
extent on how far the senior members of the 
sion would assist in the matter, and that could not be 
known until the scheme was really started. When started, 
a practising architect, when a parent brought his boy to 
him for the purpose of articling him, might help the 
scheme by saying to the parent: “ Let your son take a 
year’s course at the Association schools, during which 
time it will be seen whether the boy is likely to take to the 
work ; and if he does, at the end of that term I shall be 
pleased to take him into my office.’”’ If members of the 
profession would assist in that way, he felt sure the scheme 
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would be a success. He intended to ta 
he believed that other architects 

might be said that a young man « 

year of his time as proposed, and t 
that, however, was not a real difficult 
many men now who could and did spare 
a University, and then enter an oftice t 
were many men practising now 

ereat advantage, and their three 

had not been thrown away, for they ha 
that way to learn their art afterwa 
they otherwise would have do 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute last 
Monday an earnest appeal was made by the 
President, Mr. Emerson, on behalf of the Archi 
tects’ Benevolent Society. Mr. Emerson, who 
is President of the Benevolent Society, stated 
that the funds of the Society were in anything 
but a flourishing condition. He understood that 
a rumour was in circulation that the Archi 
tects’ Benevolent Society was so _ prosperous 
that the funds at 


their disposal far exceeded 
the demands made 


such a 
hie could 


them. How 
report had got about he did not know 

only say that it was absolutely untrue. At thi 
last meeting of the Council of the Society 


upon 


there were many applications, including cases 
advisable to 
25, put as a matter 


to which it weuld have been have 
eranted such sums as £20 or £ 
of fact in some cases they were unable to grant 
more than £5 in consequence of the lowness of 
the funds. Besides this, there was a deficit on 
the year of between £10 and £50, Last year an 
appeal had heen made to 5,000 architects to aid 
the Society by subscriptions, but out of the whole 
number approached, only ninety responded. He 
could not think that the circumstance redounded 
to the honour and dignity of the arch ’ pro 
fession. If each of the gentlemen appealed to 
had subseribed only a small sum, say half-a 
crown or five shillings, the the 
Society would have been helped to an appreciable 
extent, and erants-in-re lief been made mor pro 
portionate to the needs of those who sought the 
Society’s assistance. One of their mei Mr. 
Macvicar Anderson, alreacy generous sub 
seriber, was so much impressed with the necessity 
of increasing the funds by means that 
at the annual meeting of the Society he 
very generously offered to give £50 at one 


towards reducing their deficit, and he had further 
pro 
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} + 
nitects 


resources ol 


Sonne 


tio) +1) 


promised to increase his donation t 
vided £900 were forthcoming from other sources 
to make up the sum of £1,000. Before the meet- 
ing separated three gentlemen made up £100 
among them,* and he understood that, since, 
another gentleman, Mr. Waterhouse, had very 
kindly promised £100. He appealed to members 
to use their utmost find 


50: Mr. George Inskipp, 25 Mr. 
Since then Mr. E, A, Gruning 


100. 


endeavours to some 
The President, 

John T. Christopher, +25. 

has also promised £50 
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means of raising the remaining hundreds so as to 
secure Mr. Anderson’s gift. It was, he thought, 
a very little matter for those who had attained 
some measure of success in their profession ; but 
if each member would subscribe only a small 
sum, the funds of the Society would be 
materially augmented. 


Obituary. 

We regret to announce the death, at the age 
of sixty-five, of Monsieur Jules-Jacques Van 
Ysendyck, of Brussels, Hon. Corresponding 
Member of the Institute since 1890, Frequenters 
of the Library will be familiar with M. Van 
Ysendyck’s sumptuous work in tive volumes folio, 
bearing the title Documents classés de Ul Art 
dans les Pays-Bas du X au XVIII" Siécle. 
The work, consisting mainly of illustrations, 
superb reproductions of drawings and photographs 
of architecture and kindred crafts, appeared at 
intervals during the years 1880. 89, and a com- 
plete set was presented by the author to the 
Institute in 1894. The work is admittedly the 
most important addition made of late years to 
our knowledge of the art of the Netherlands. It 
was reviewed at length in the Journan, Vol. II 


MINUTES. IX. 

At the Ninth General Meeting (Business and Ordinary) 
Session 1900-1901, held on Monday, 18th March 
8 p.m., the President, Mr. William Emerson, in 
with 23 Fellows (including 9 members of the 
, 26 Associates (including lL member of the 
Council), 3 Hon. Associates, and several visitors, the 
sof the Meeting held 25th February |p. 220) were 
s read and signed as correct. 

announced the decease of Newton 
Fellow (of Melbourne, 


ol the 
L901, at 
the Chair, 
Coun 
minute 
tuken a 
rhe Hon. Secretary 
Edward Jennings, M.Inst.C.F., 
Victoria), elected 1867. 

Che tollowing members attending for the first time since 
were formally admitted and signed the 
respective registers, viz.: Arthur Conran Blomfield and 
Charles James Blomfield, Fellows ; Henry Archibald Tinker 
ind William Edward Benjamin Froome Crooke, Associates. 

The President announced that his Majesty the King 
iad vraciously consented to continue his Patronage of the 
Royal Institute, and the presentation of the annual Gold 
Medal instituted by her late Majesty. 

rhe President called attention to the present unsuatis- 
factory financial position of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, and appealed for contributions in aid of the 


Sesh 
their election 


Society’s funds 
Phe President, 

the Institution of 

lreatmen 

the meeting 

when the Paper was to be further discussed. 

candidate for Fellowship was elected by 


referring to the Paper recently read at 

Civil Engineers on * The -Esthetic 
t of Bridge Structures,” urged members to attend 
at the Institution on the following evening, 


The following 
nds under By-law {), viz.: 

JOSEPH HENRY BREWERTON (Bournemouth). 

\ Paper by Mr. Harrison Townsend on Tue Arr o1 
PicrortaL Mosaic having been read by the author, and 
illustrated by lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and a 
vote of thanks was passed to the author by acclamation. 

Che proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 


show ol ha 


it LO.15 p.m. 








